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The National CEA Sessions 


Palmer House December 27-29 Chicago, Illinois 
CEA Headquarters 8th Floor 
Summary Schedule 
Tues., Dec. 27 (All Tues. sessions, except breakfast, in Illinois Room) 
8:30- 9:45a.m. Room 1, Breakfast, Nat. Officers & Directors 
Meeting with Regional Leaders 
10:30-11:00 a.m, Registration 
11:00-12:00 n. Business Meeting 
12.00- 1:30 p.m. Luncheon* 
Message - CEA President-Elect 
Greetings - Gwin Kolb, President, Chicago CEA 
2:00- 3:30 p.m. Program 
4:00- 5:00 p.m, Cocktails 


*Those planning to attend the luncheon should place reservations as 
soon as they can with Miss Catherine Ham, Department of English, 
University of Chicago, 1050 East 59th Street, Chicago 57, Illinois. 
Accompanying remittance should be made payable to: Catherine 
Ham. Non-CEA members are welcome. Tickets will be required. 
Luncheon price, $3.50 (all charges included). Reserved luncheon 
tickets may be picked up from Miss Ham in the Illinois Room dur- 
ing registration. 


PROGRAM 
(Tues, Afternoon - Illinois Room) 
Theme: Teaching Translations 
Presiding: Maurice B. Cramer _- 
Professor and Chairman of Humanities in the College, 
University of Chicago 
B i 


Speakers: Schilling 
Professor of English, University of Rochester 
Knox C. Hill 
Associate Professor of Humanities in the College, 
University of Chicago 
John Ciardi 
Lecturer in English, Rutgers University 
Program Committee 
Bruce Dearing, Swarthmore College 
Donald J. Lloyd, Wayne University 
Norman Holmes Pearson, Yale University. 
Henry W. Sams, University of Chicago (Chairman) 
Committee on Arrangements 
Gwin J. Kolb, University of Chicago 
Catherine Ham, University of Chicago 
David Clark, University of Massachusetts 


LOCAL HOST COMMITTEE FOR DECEMBER MEETING 
Irving D, Blum, Department of English, University of Illinois, Chi- 
cago Branch 
C, Hobart Edgren, Department of English, Elmhurst College 
Miss Catherine Ham, Department of English, University of Chicago 
Marvin Laser, Department of English, Chicago Teachers College 
Thomas J, Sandke, Department of English, Roosevelt University 
Sister Mary Aquinas, Department of English, Rosary Collage 
Martin J. Svaglic, Department of English, Loyola University 
Philip H. Vitale, Department of English, DePaul University 
Samuel K. Workman, Department of English, Illinois Institute of 
Technology 
Gwin J. Kolb, Department of English, University of Chicago, chair- 
man 


From PMLA’s “For Members Only”: “Job Mart . . , Members 
should note carefully that MLA is not opening a year-around place- 
English Association.” 


Bureau Of Appointments ts At Chicago 


The CEA Bureau of Appoint- 
ments is maintained by Albert 
Madeira (Box 472, Amherst,Mass.) 
as a service to CEA members. The 
only charge, in addition to national 
CEA membership, is $5.00 for a 
twelve-month registration. Regis- 
trants who are not CEA members 
should include with their registra- 
tion fee the annual membership fee 
of $3.50—$1.00 for dues and $2.50 
for subscription to the CEA Critic. 
Registration does not guarantee 
placement. Prospective employers 


are invited to use the services of 


be available for interviews in Chi- 
cago during the annual sessions 
should inform Albert Madeira at 
once. As soon as possible, they 
should let. the Bureau know where 
they may be reached while in Chi- 
cago. If they are in doubt as to the 
status of their registration, they 
should ask that this be checked by 
the Bureau. - 

Chicago Office, December 27-29, at 
the Palmer House. 


From Principle To Practice 


Ed. Note: The following statement from Prof. Alvan S. Ryan (Notre 
Dame), Chairman, to the members of his CEA Committee on Ph.D, 
Curriculum and Preparation for Teaching is so informative and stimu- 
lating that, with the author’s permission, we now share it with our 
full membership. Critic readers are urged to respond, themselves, to 


Prof. Ryan’s final request. 


TEACHING TRANSLATIONS 
SQUATTER'S RIGHTS? 


Regarding the program of the 
annual meeting, Norman Holmes 
Pearson writes: “The problem that 
has always interested me is the 
problem of English teachers who 
are called on or feel drawn to in- 
clude masterpieces originating in 
some other culture than the Eng- 
lish or American fields in which 
they have been trained. . 


“On the whole, ill-trained as we 
are both in the original languages 
and the backgrounds of such clas- 
sics, we do not shy away; though 
certainly, we would be suspicious 
of anyone who in a French course 
taught Shakespeare in translation, 
or T. S. Eliot in Italian. Nor do 
we like to think that instructors 
in any other literature than Eng- 
lish are suited to teach these in- 


troductory survey courses.” 


When I agreed to serve as chair- 
man of our CEA committee on 
“The Ph.D. Curriculum and Prepa- 
ration for Teaching”, I told Max 
Goldberg that I would consider my 
chief function to be that of ex- 
pediting the exchange of opinion 
among the committee members and 
trying to define our agreements. 


NOTICE OF THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
. The Annual Business Meeting of the College English Association 


Inc., will be held in the Illinois Room, the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Illinois, on Tuesday, December 27, 1955. The business session will 
begin at 11:00 a.m. National CEA President Kathrine Koller (Uni- 
versity of Rochester) will preside. 


Maxwell H. Goldberg 
Executive Secretary 
South College, Univ. of Mass., Amherst 


the CEA Bureau of Appointments. 
Bureau Registrants planning to 
| 
| 4 
With twelve of us on the com- 
mittee, and meetings of the entire 
committee almost out of the ques- 
tion, I will try to do all I can do 
to circulate the comments of each 
member to all the others, and to 
do so as quickly as possible. We 
are expected, as you know from 
Max’s letter of Sept. 19, to have 
a report ready for the Dec. 27th 
meeting. This need be no more 
than an interim report. I hope that 
————— Wwe can go on with our work and 
have a final report ready by the 
end of the academic year. 
Review 
Perhaps, to begin with, we 
should consider the status of our 
committee with reference to what 
ee (Continued On Page 6) 
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“English Without Frontiers" 

In an article with the above title 
in The New York Times magazine 
section for Dec. 4, Edwin T. Cor- 
nelius, Jr., U. S. Information 
Agency’s field consultant on Eng- 
lish-speaking activities, describes 
the tremendous demand for Eng- 
lish which now exists throughout 
the world, making English a truly 
international language. 
Of special interest is his de- 
scription of the teaching methods 
used, After a careful analysis of 
the native tongue, decisions are 
made concerning the order and em- 
phasis to be given to the learning 
of vowel sounds, intonation, stress, 
word order, and construction. All 


Among the leaders gS nation 
throughout the past, several are 
proudly referred to as “self-edu- 
cated men”; and that term gener- 
ally is meant to suggest that they 
poured over a few great books by 
candlelight, in a cabin. But it is 
quite likely that those same books 
in the hands of some other man, 
with even better lighting facilities, 
would not have educated him. It 
was the way the books were used 
which did the business. 

For a book needs to be argued 
with, just as a teacher needs to be 
argued with, either tacitly or 
aloud, in order to have any seeds 


planted in the mind. It is only 
through discussion with another 
person or with a book or with 
oneself, that the mind is fed. 

In a way, all real education must 
be “self-education”. For education 
is not something which is poured 
into a student by an old pewter 
pitcher in an academic gown. The 
student must do more than merely 
receive it in a notebook; there 
must be some process of gestation. 
I knew of a teacher in my youth 
who had written a really good 
textbook; but thereafter his teach- 
ing consisted of a series of lec- 
tures in which he dictated the con- 
tents of that book to his students 
who were expected to take it all 
down in their notebooks, and later 
repeat it parrotwise on their exam- 
ination papers. Ag a teacher, when 
he wrote that book he had struck 
twelve and stopped. He needed re- 


instruction is on the conversational 
level, and the students can apply 
their knowledge outside class from 
the first week on. 
A great merit of effective lan- 
guage instruction is that it breaks 
down barriers to understanding 
and to the free exchange of infor- 
mation and wins converts to dem- 
ocracy. “People of all nationalities 
have learned the words “freedom,” 
“liberty,” “independence.” And for 
many, the first notions of the 
meaning of these words have come 
from a vocabulary lesson in an 
English classroom.” : 


Chaucer on Records 
The Spoken World, Inc., 10 East 
89 Street, N. Y. 16 has issued LP 
recordings of six of The Canter- 
bury Tales in the Nevill Coghill 
translation into modern verse. 
Read by outstanding stars of Brit- 
ish stage and radio, these drama- ° ; 
Any textbook needs a good teach- 


jatives 

Ark —Alber 
Cal. (San Francisco) —Clair Ob 
Del—Ned B. Allen, Univ. of Del. 
Miss—Patrick G. Hogan, Delta State 
Teachers 

Oregon—Philip W. Souers, Univ. of 
Idaho—C. Norton Coe, Univ. of Idaho 
Associate Member, American Council on 
Education 

{All official mail c/o College English 
Association 


tized productions preserve the 

charm and lilt of the original verse.| er far more than a good teacher 
needs any textbook. But a good 
teacher with a good textbook is 
a powerful combination. Too often 
Ready January 3 a textbook, whether it is good or 
not, is only a crutch for a lame 
teacher; and I have known it to 
A REVISION be a wheel-chair in which the lazy 
OF A teacher rides in and out of the 
classroom with the students run- 

NOTED TEXT ning alongside. 
Textbooks too often reflect a 
The state of mind easily acquired by 
teachers and preachers — an affec- 
PROCESS tation of omniscience — in which 
of hypotheses are always gees 
final truths. It does not allow for 
CREATIVE a difference of opinion or encour- 
WRITING age a weighing of alternatives. 


There is another name for the sort 
of attitude I mean; I learned it 
years ago from Henry Mencken 
when he was editing the American 
Mercury. He had returned a manu- 


REVISED EDITION 
By Peart Hocrere 
lowa State College 


529 pages script saying that he liked it, but 
$4.50 that it lacked the “grand manner”, 


and he asked me to revise it, en- 
closing proof-sheets of a forth- 
coming article to illustrate what 
he meant. I caught his meaning at 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16 


once, for that other contributor 


an Old Ghost 


was evidently in closer con 
with Omniscience Itself than we 
Moses and Jeremiah and the 

of the prophets. All opinion wa 
fact and all fact was final. 


I am not pleading for textbook 
which offer to the young only hes 
tant statements and qualified a 
sertions. But I do urge that learn 
ers have a right to know which 
leged facts are on the hardly e 
tablished frontiers of man’s know 
edge and still only half revealed 
History and Philosophy and 
nomics and Theology and Archio 
ogy are overflowing with hypoth 
eses which challenge ‘the intellect 
but the grand manner turns ther 
into dull finalities. 

Let me illustrate with two 
book assertions from our field 
English Literature: “Mark Tws 
was so combed and groomed by ‘ 
marriage and social responsibiliti 
that his genius never fully flo 
ered.” “O. Henry, unfortunately 
never attempted a full-length no 
el because he was by nature 
temperament incapable of such s 
tained effort.” 

I should like to say to all st 
4lents who are expected to acce 
such statements. and return the 
on an examination paper - thal 
neither statement: is’ 4 fact, bu 
merely an opinion, and to my min 
an incompetent one. Then let th 
student weigh our conflicting 
claims. One néed only read som 
of the cheap slap-stick humor ¢ 
Mark Twain’s early days and cor 
pare it with the product of hb 
riper years. His ‘hands were neve 
tied nor his mouth gagged by s¢ 
cial restrictions, but increasing} 
he camé to realize that creating 
real literature was a disciplin 
art. As for O. Henry, he was n 
estopped from “sustained effo 
by lack of ability but by lack 
funds. More than once, when 
had an extended plot partially ou 
lined in his mind he would recei 
an appeal from a magazine edite 
for another of his short’ sto 
and a check would be enclosed. E 
would spend the money and o 
the story, and the only way 
could quickly square the accow 
would be by putting a snap-endin 
on the tale he had just begun, ar 
then have to start all over again 

In his latter years my whimsicd 
cousin and close friend, Gelett Bu 
gess, became intrigued by. the a 
guments of a little group of Britis 
scholars who believe they haw 
solved the “Shakespeare enigmi 
by nominating the Earl of Oxfo 
They argue that. he was a favori 
of Elizabeth and a patron of ¢ 
theater. One of the folios was ¢ 
icated to him; he was a poset, 
had traveled in Italy and D 
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THE IC COURSES IN ENGLISH AT BROWN UNIVERSITY 


(Paper read at the Oct. 15, 1955, session of the New England College English Association at the University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont) 


There is no need to quote Shake- 
speare on the inefficacy of names, 
but you may find it significant 
that the title of the program of 
SF courses now referred to at Brown 
as IC Courses was once—and still 
is officially—The Identification and 
Criticism of Ideas. The official title 
was soon, almost immediately, re- 
duced to initials. If I mourn oc- 
casionally for the original title, a 
Htrifle grandiose, perhaps, but 
nevertheless precisely descriptive, 
my mourning is tempered by the 
relief I feel in not having to listen 
% to students referring to Soc, Sci, 
™ and Hum, the three branches of 
a program calléd Gen Ed. 

In short, I don’t much care what 
om we call the IC program at Brown. 
im I like it in theory and I like it in 
practice. But before my enthusiasm 
reduces me to an_ inarticulate 
stammer, I should tell you what 
# the courses are, and I should also 
warn you that I have some reserva- 
tions about them. The reservations 
will come later; the “why” and the 
“what” will come now. 

Vitality Was Lacking 
i And the basic difficulty in dis- 
cussing the “why” of the IC pro- 
gram lies in the fact that the words 
he had studied medicine, and his 
coat-of-arms was a mounted knight 


thf shaking a spear. 


What turmoil and rioting and 
running about among grand-man- 
nerists in academic circles would 
occur if some real supporting evi- 
dence were suddenly discovered! 
# But I am thinking not so much 
about that delightful possibility as 
about the fact that Gelett’s little 
group of Oxford backers found it 
so difficult to persuade any Amer- 
ican college to give their scholarly 
Tepresentative a platform hearing. 
However fantastic the claim might 
seem to entrenched Shakespearian 
scholars, they should know that 
even a fantastic argument brings 
about mental agitation and circula- 
tion of the blood in occipital areas. 

But getting back to textbooks, 
since I am no longer favored by 
beneficent publishers with a stream 
of the latest samples flowing onto 
my shelves, IT can only stop my 
school-boy neighbors as they pass 
my home returning from high 
school and borrow their books for 
an hour. As a result I have collect- 
ed a long list of grand-mannerisms 
from approved textbooks, each of 
which if not obviously false is 
highly debatable. By thus sowing 
seeds of distrust in the mind of the 
book’s young owner I may have 
sent him back to his classroom 
with a newly aroused interest, and 
therefore in a fair way to begin 
acquiring an education. 

Burges Johnson 


you must use are words that Madi- 
son Avenue and Hollywood have 
conspired to make suspect. The 
words are challenge, vitality, en- 
richment; the words are horizon, 
achievement, satisfaction. And yet 
those words contain, in essence, the 
answer to the question, “Why?” 

People, too many people, felt 
that the basic program for the 
Freshman and Sophomore years 
lacked vitality. It did not provide 
the good student with a challenge. 
Too often it tended to repeat the 
preparatory work of the secondary 
schools. Its horizon was often lim- 
ited. The good student was often 
bored, for he achieved nothing that 
would give him satisfaction. 

The situation was, of course, not 
that bad. Fortunately, it never is. 
In order to prove a point, the aca- 
demic profession can resort to hy- 
perbole as neatly and as well as 
the American soldier or the Ameri- 
can press agent. But some change 
was desirable; indeed some change 
is always desirable. And that is 
one of the reasons why the IC 
courses came to the Brown cam- 


Little Fanfare 
Conceived by the late Bruce 
Macmillan Bigelow, Vice-President 
of Brown, fostered by Henry M. 


practical, nurtured by a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation, they ar- 
rived with little fanfare and less 
fuss. The program was, if any- 
thing, undersold to faculty and 
student body alike. This was frank- 
ly an experiment, and any experi- 
ment has a slightly better chance 
of success if it is conducted by 
volunteers, rather than draftees. 

The Faculty was asked to submit 
courses that might be offered un- 
der the program. The response was 
adequate, and from the submitted 
courses some fourteen were accept- 
ed by the Curriculum Committee, 
two of them from the Department 
of English. These selected courses 
were made available to the top 
50% of the Freshman class enter- 
ing in the Fall of 1953 and to the 
top 50% of the class that would 
be Sophomores in the Fall of 1953. 

Enthusiastic Response 

The response was very enthusi- 
astic: so enthusiastic, as a matter 
of fact, that additional sections 
were needed, additional instructors 
were needed. These additions were 
of some concern to the Administra- 
tion, for it had as an ideal that 
each instructor would teach his own 
course, and each section of his 
course would be limited strictly to 
twenty students. 

As in so many matters, the Ad- 
ministration proposes and the Fac- 


ulty disposes. Most instructors 


Wriston, and, let us now be very| ~ 


looked with horror on the possibility 
of teaching three or even two sec- 
tions of the same course. A form 
of passive resistance accomplished 
the Faculty’s aim in this matter. 
With a few notable exceptions, 
each instructor taught one section 
of his course. Other instructors, 
sympathetic to the aims of the pro- 
posed course, taught the rest. 
Teaching Problems 

Let me admit, here and now, 
that my personal bias in this mat- 
ter may be coloring—I should say, 
is coloring—my remarks. To teach 
two sections of a lecture course is, 


these courses were discussion 
groups and, or so it seemed to me, 
the instructor would be haunted, 
while meeting with the second sec- 
tion, by the uncanny feeling that 
he had been there before, or by the 
even worse feeling that he had 
said that before to the same group. 

The orginal fourteen courses 
have proliferated: seventeen 
courses were offered in 1954-55, 
and twenty-four are being offered 
this year. The English Department 
offered two courses, one in Eng- 
lish Literature and one in Ameri- 
can Literature, during the first 


I have always felt, bad enough, but 


(Continued On Page 4) 


to announce the 


to the 
reflect the standards 


1956, are: 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Inc. 


publication of a new series of 
lege texts in English. Conceived in literacy, and dedi- 
tion of liberal education, this list will 
of quality which, over the years, 
made Knopf pre-eminent as a publisher of books in the 


The first three titles, available in the spring of 


have 


American English 
In Its Cultural Setting 


language, emphasizing the 


by DONALD J. LLOYD & HARRY R. WARFEL 
A new and positive approach to Freshman composition 
which combines display of the pettus of the 
based on the findings of modern linguistic research, and 
a humane and literate presentation of American English 
in its cultural and social setting. 


Practical Prose Studies 


by ROBERT O. BOWEN 
A book of itory readings, with commentary and 
questions, by a distinguished young American novelist who 
problems of the novice who is learning the trade com- 
mon to all literate men — writing. 


Logic and Language 
by BERNARD F. HUPPE & JACK KAMINSKY 
Combines a treatment of the methods of deductive and 


inductive logic with a descriptive analysis of the nature of 
iin ‘on lid 

ive expression, and considering language 

an aid and an obstacle to thought. 2: = 
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THE IC COURSES 
(Continued From Page $8) 


two years, and this year is offer- 
ing five, three in English Litera- 
ture and two in American Litera- 
ture. Of course, no strict line of 
demarcation is drawn in these 
courses between American Litera- 
ture and English Literature. 


Basic Aims 

But insead of general, all-inclu- 
sive statements, perhaps specific 
descrivtion of the courses in Eng- 
lish will be desirable. If I should 
happen to dwell on the three of 
the five courses that are basically 
in English Literature rather than 
in American Literature, you will 
understand that I do this as a mat- 
ter of knowledge and convenience. 
and not because of any sense of 
bias. Two of the IC courses in 
English Literature I have taught; 
the other was conceived by my of- 
fice mate, and I could not help 
overhearing the cries that accom- 
panied the birth pangs; the courses 
in American Literature I know 
only through hearsay. 

But before I begin to describe 
the courses in the English Depart- 
ment, perhaps a statement about 
the intention of all IC courses will 
be in order. If this statement 
should happen to sound like a pla- 
giarism from a University cata- 
logue, I can say only that it is. 

“The courses in the Identification 
and Criticism of Ideas focus on 
original sources and classic expres- 
sions of vital ideas. Some courses 
center about a single work, others 
May use several; always the em- 
phasis will be on depth. Instead 
of being given the outline survey 
contained in the usual textbook, 
the student is challenged to identi- 
fy and interpret the concepts and 
theses of the scientific, philosophic, 
or creative genius. 

“In small discussion groups, the 
students analyze these ideas, ex- 
amine their consistency and the 
principle of organization used by 
the author. Together they define 
the meaningfulness of the author’s 
views and relate them to human 
experience. So that his criticism 
and evaluation may be mature, the 
student reads extensively outside 
the central text to see how other 
minds have dealt with the same 
problems.” 

You will probably be surprised 
when I tell you that the above 
statement, despite its point of ori- 
gin, happens to be accurate and 
Precise. Whatever else I have to 
say will be merely commentary. 

One English Course 

And I begin my commentary 
with a discussion of English IC 1-2, 
a course that is named Man’s Faith 
and Fate. (Just an aside, but if the 
titles of these courses seem slightly 
sententious to you, let me assure 


you that the courses themselves are 
anything but sententious. Even if 
the instructor desires to make 
pithy and magisterial remarks, the 
class seldom lets him get a word 
in edgewise.) 

The core of English IC 1-2 is 
the idea of man’s faith and 
fate as presented in certain major 
poems of the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. The course begins with 
Tintern Abbey despite the fact that 
it misses being a nineteenth-cen- 
tury poem by two years. Since this 
course, like all of the IC courses 
in the English department, is con- 
cerned with something more than 
the history of ideas, the first prob- 
lem considered is the reading, the 
very close reading of the poem. 
After the close reading, the ideas 
found in the poem are traced in 
other writers, Plotinus, Newton, 
Locke, and Berkeley. Last in order, 
but not importance, emphasis is 
placed on technical analysis of a 
poem as a work of art. 

Just how is all this accom- 
plished? The instructors of the 
course prepared a series of topics. 
Each student chose one or more of 
the topics and prepared a brief 
written report on it or them. The 
reports were limited to 500 words 
and we tried, oh how hard we tired. 
to get through three reports during 
each class meeting. Since each 
class meeting is 50 minutes long, 
and no paper took more than four 
or five minutes to read, three pa- 
vers a meeting did not seem to 
be too much. 

Sometimes we actually got 
through three, sometimes on very 
rare occasions we got through four, 
but generally two papers a day 
were the maximum. Let me empha- 
size one point: the students, not 
the instructors, had that much to 
say about the content of the read 
papers. The tonics fell into three 
general headings that I mentioned 
above: close reading, history of 
ideas, poetics. 

Sample questions were: 1) “Write 
out the plain sense of lines 23-57, 
pointing out precisely in what 
three ways Nature works upon the 
poet.” 2) “What is the ‘presence’ 
in line 94? Does Wordsworth con- 
sider it Divine? What are its at- 
tributes or powers? Compare the 
‘presence’ with Plotinus’ idea of the 
Deity.” 3) “In what ways is the 
meter useful to the poet’s inten- 
tion? Would the ideas and feelings 
be just as effective if stated in 

Dual Function 
We emphasized the close reading 
and the written reports because 
this course was, in effect, serving 
a dual function: it served as a 
basic course in literature, and the 
students who took the IC courses 
were exempted from the course in 


English composition. Each time a 


proficiency examination in compo- 
sition was held, the student would 
take it until he had established 
proficiency. If he had not estab- 
lished proficiency by the beginning 
of his sophomore year, he then 
had to take the regular composi- 
tion course. I do not have the pre- 
cise figures, but fewer than three 
percent of all IC students failed to 
establish proficiency before the be- 
ginning of the sophomore year. 
Theme and Conflict 

In the discussion of Tintern Ab- 
bey, we emphasized the basic prob- 
lem of theme as an element of 
poetry, and the ideas we stressed 
were Pantheism and sentimental 
naturalism. In our discussion of 
the second work in the course, 
Byron’s Manfred, we emphasized 
individualism and philosophical an- 
archy, and tried to stress the man- 
ner in which theme may be re- 
vealed through dramatic conflict. 
The collateral reading included 
Prometheus Bound, Oedipus Tyran- 
nus, selections from Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes, Doctor Faustus, selections 
from Godwin’s Enquiry, and Nie- 
tzsche’s Beyond Good and Evil. The 
pattern here, as throughout the 
course, was that of reports and dis- 
cussion. 

The next work, for most stu- 
dents the most difficult of the 
course, was Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound. Here the ideas stressed 
were humanism, the perfectibility 
of man and society, Utopianism. 
From the point of view of poetics 
we tried to show that dramatic 
conflict can be the source of ly- 
ricism and theme. The collateral 
reading included Plato’s Symposi- 
um, more selections from Godwin, 
Condorcet’s The Progress of the 
Mind, and Lenin’s The State and 
Revolution. 

Tennyson’s In Memoriam, the 
next poem, considered the causes 
and effects of agnosticism and the 
impact of science on traditional 
faith. The poetic problem consid- 
ered was the means of achieving 
unity in the long thematic poem. 
The collateral reading (and I 
should mention that all of this col- 
lateral reading was required, not 
merely suggested) included The 
Sermon on the Mount, and selec- 
tions for Darwin, Spencer, Bage- 
hot, and Huxley. And if you should 
think that we were loading the dice 
against religion with that line-up, 
I can assure you that such was 
neither the intention nor the effect. 
The Sermon on the Mount more 
than held its own. 

A Breather? 

About this time in the course we 
needed a breather, and we thought 
we'd take it by assigning Fitzger- 
ald’s translation of The Rubaiyat. 
The first year we taught it as a 
philosophical debate with Rabbi Ben 


Ezra, but in the second year we 


dropped Browning completely. 
Fundamentally, we were concerned 
here with the problem of evaluat- 
ing poetic form and philosophical 
content. The choice of such a well- 
known poem made the problem 
more difficult, and that was our 
intention. The philosophical idea 
was that of hedonistic fatalism, 
and the collateral reading includea 
selections from Epicurus, and The 
Book of Ecclesiastes. 

Perhaps I should mention at this 
time that all assignments after the 
Wordsworth sought for compari- 
sons and contrasts with the other 
works read in the course. What we 
thought would be a breather turned 
out, of course, to be nothing of the 
kind. The real breather almo 
turned out to be the poem that we 
thought would be the most difficult 
of the course, Eliot’s Four Quar. 
tets. 

We thought—and we see now that 
the Ladies Home Journal is wrong: 
you may underestimate the power 


of a woman, but never underesti- 
mate the power of a student—that 
this poem would be so hard for the 
students that we decided to analyz 
the first of the Quartets, Burnt 
Norton, in class. We did just that 
but the students contributed mor 
than their share. 

We then prepared topics for 
other three Quartets as we had fa 
the other poems in the course. Th 
poetic problem we stressed in 
poem was stated as “Symbolist 
paradox, and ambiguity in relatio 
to the ideas and meaning in po 
try.” The idea was mysticism 
knowledge and as a way of li 
The collateral reading ranged fro 
Heraclitus to Aldous Huxley, an 
included the Bhagavad Git, Ecc 
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ress 


siastes again, The Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John, selections from the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, selec- 
tions from The Dark Night of the 
Soul and The Ascent of Mount 
Carmel by St. John of the Cross, 
and selections from Freud’s Civili- 
zation and its Discontents. 
In Sum 

Let me sum up what this course 
attempted, I think successfully, to 
do. It considered the poets’ an- 
swers to these questions: What is 
the Nature of Man? What is the 
nature of Nature? What is the 
nature of the Power that moves 
in Man and Nature? What is or 
may be Man’s conduct or fate in 
relation to this Power? Finally, 
and I cannot stress this point too 
much, the poems were considered 
as works of art, as well as vehicles 
for ideas. 

Other English Courses 

English IC 3-4,The Problem of 
American Individualism, was an 
inquiry into the concept of the in- 
dividual in a free society. It was 
based on the critical reading of 
several major novels such as Haw- 
thorne’s Blithedale Romance, and 
The Marble Faun; Melville’s Pierre, 
Moby Dick, and Billy Budd, James’ 
The American and The Ambassa- 
dors, Dreiser’s The Financier and 
The American Tragedy, and Faulk- 
ners Light in August. Not all of 
these, of course, were read in any 


‘one year. Approximately five or 


six. were read each year. 

There was practically no collat- 
eral reading, but the students were 
given some opportunity for indivi- 
dual research. This course was a 
pure discussion course. Papers 
were not read in class, although 


five papers each semester were re- 
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quired. The discussion was not hap- 
hazard, and each day’s discussion 
seemed to develop the tops for 
consideration on the next day. For 
the first three papers, the instruc- 
tor assigned the topics; after that. 
the students devised their own. 
New Courses 

English IC 1-2 and IC 3-4 are, 
by now, the old stand-b;s. They 
have been taught since the begin- 
ning of the program, and are now 
in their third year. The three 
courses that follow were developed 
by instructors who had taught in 
one or the other of these two 
courses in the two preceding years. 
In discussing them I shift from 
the unfair past tense which I have 
used in discussing the first two 
course (I really should have been 
using the historical present) to the 
innocuous present tense, and occa- 
sionally to the hopeful future. 

English IC 5-6, The Crisis of 
Humanism in America, follows, in 
general, the method of English IC 
8-4, and the instructor maintains 
that he derived the idea of the 
course from his work in American 
Individualism. I do not think tl.at 
I can improve on the description of 
the course which its developer has 
prepared, so I won’t even try. He 
says that the course is “a study of 
literary response to the 20th cen- 
tury crisis in humanistic belief, 
centering upon a critical reading 
of Henry Adams’ Education, and 
continuing with close study of cer- 
tain verse narratives, including Be- 
net’s John Brown’s Body, Jeffers’ 
Roan Stallion, Eliot’s Wasteland, 
Frost’s A Masque of Mercy, and 
Warren’s Brother to Dragons. The 
course will consider (1) the causes 
and consequences of the apparent 
incapacity of humanistic belief to 
provide American artists with a 
standard of values, a code of con- 
duct and judgment, which may be 
relevant to their contemporary sit- 
uation, and, (2) the attempts of 
these artists to find values which 
will work in contexts where the hu- 
manistic apparently will not.” 

The last two English IC courses, 
IC 7-8, Comedy and Laughter, and 
IC 9-10, The Voices of Poetry, were 
vroposed by instructors who had 
taught English IC 1-2. In general, 
they are following the method of 
collateral reading, reports, and dis- 
cussions that IC 1-2 used. For a 
description of them I can do no 
better than quote the statements 
of the developers, reminding you 
once again that these statements 
are futuritive, not historic, for the 
courses are being taught this year 
for the first time. 

Comedy and Laughter concerns 
itself with a study of the comic 
spirit and its manifestation in Eng- 
lish dramatic literature by a care- 
ful examination of certain repre- 


sentative English comedies rang- 


traditional, formal lecture, It. is 


agree + Twelfth) interesting to note that the major- 
ight to the Dog the Skin] ; teach IC courses 
by Auden and Isherwood and includ- er = 
ing Jonson’s Volpone, Congreve’s 
Way of the World, Sheridan’s Riv- 
als, and Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s 
Fan. The focus will be on English 
dramatic comedy. In addition, the 
course will consider collateral 
readings from literatures of other 
countries; from the different gen- 
res, the novel, the tale, the poem, 
and the essay; from theorists and 
critics. The plays will be studied 
as literary works as well as sources 
for the answer to three basic ques- 
tions: When do we laugh? Where 
do we laugh? Why do we laugh? 

The Voices of Poetry is “an in- 
quiry into the nature and uses of 
poetry, to be begun with, and con- 
tinually referred to, Coleridge’s 
Biographia Literaria. The discus- 
sion of this work will be amplified 
and guided by considerationg of 
highly selected passages by other 
theorists on the functions of poetry 
and the modes of poetic expression, 
from Plato to William Empson. The 
discussion of every theoretical 
statement or position will be di- 
rected to and illustrated by the 
analysis of a few select and gen- 
erally short poems, from the work 
of anonymous balladeers to that 
of Dylan Thomas. This course, 
which will be accomplished largely 
through daily presentation and dis- 
cussion of assigned reports on spe- 
cific problems in poetics, and of 
assigned poems, will attempt to 
answer such questions as these: 
Who or what is a poet? What does 
he do and why? What should he 
do, and for whom? How does he 
do what he does? Just how does 
this activity affect us? What does 
it do to us, or make us do? What 
good is it? How can we tell?” 

Not Altogether New 

So there they are. This brief 
discussion may give you some idea 
of what we are trying to do. A few 
general remarks and I am done. 
First of all, the English Depart- 
ment at Brown welcomed the idea 
of these new courses for the para- 
doxical reason that they were not 
new to us. Our honors program 
had always emphasized the small 
discussion group, and we have in- 
sisted for many years that our 
basic literature courses be more 
discussion than lecture. We wel- 
comed them for another reason 
which I am safe in giving to this 
audience. An English teacher 
knows that there is no such thing 
as Economic Man, or Historical 
man, or Biological man. There is 
only Man, and a teacher of litera- 
ture has to know all about him. 

But our enthusiastic acceptance 


We are fond of our IC hexagonal 
tables which make it impossible 
to determine any head or foot of 
the class, and which are intended 
to encourage the vigorous exchange 
of vigorous ideas. We are also fond 
of the podium and the- lecture 
platform. 


I said that I had some reserva- 
tions about the IC courses, but 
they are few and easily stated. 
First of all, they are, frankly, an 
experiment, and the experiment 
is still continuing. As a trained re- 
searcher, I should hesitate to be 
definite before all the evidence is in 
Next, I wonder at the impact that 
these courses have had on the stu- 
dents, on the College, and on the 
Faculty (I use, you see, climactic 
order.) I wonder how the student 
will react to the formal lecture 
once he has had the opportumty 
to be his own lecturer. I think that 
he will react properly, but I am 
not yet sure. I wonder if the -col- 
lege can afford this method of 
teaching, although the administra- 
tion tells us that getting the money 
is their business, not ours. 


And with that, my reservations 
are done. I know that the impact 
on the teachers of these courses 
has been excellent. Speaking for 
myself, but I car speak for most 
of my colleagues, I feel refreshed 
when I come from on IC class, even 
though I frequently feel that T 
have been doing . balancing act 
on a high wire for fifty minutes. 
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From Principle to Practice 
(Continued From Page 1) 
has already been done. In a sense, 
Wwe are continuing the work of an 
earlier committee on “The Revision 
of the Ph.D. Curriculum in Eng- 
lish”, chaired by Prof. William L. 
Werner. The other members were 
Otto Birk (Colorado), Charles Cof- 
fin (Kenyon), Robert Fitzhugh 
(Brooklyn), Sanford Meech (Syra- 
cuse), and Emery Neff (Columbia). 
The report of this committee, pre- 
sented and accepted at the Annual 
Meeting on Dec. 27, 1950, was pub- 
lished in the Critic for January, 

1951. 

To summarize very briefly, this 
report unanimously endorsed “the 
broadening of our graduate stud- 
ies”, echoed “the general call for 
training better teacher in our 
graduate programs”, and held that 
“our students should learn to 
write clear and graceful English”. 
While it made some suggestions as 
to how these aims might be 
achieved, it did not present a defi- 
nite program. Instead, it pointed 
out problems and asked questions; 
in short, it aimed at stimulating 
further exchange of ideas and ex- 
perience. “Our task”, it concluded, 
is to publicize our experience in 
meeting special problems “so that 
a pattern, a standard, will emerge 
acceptable to most and transferable 
betwen good universities.” 

That the report served its pur- 
pose seems clear. Since its publica- 
tion, members of CEA have been 
asking, so our Executive Secretary 
reports, that we “follow through 
our campaign of agitation with 
specific projects expressed in terms 
of ‘implementation’”. Hence the 
present committee. We are fortu- 
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nate in having Prof. Werner with 
us. His experience on the earlier 
committee should be invaluable to 
us in many ways. 

Assessment 

I have been re-reading items in 
the News Letter and the Critic go- 
ing back to 1947, as a means of 
assessing what has been done. I 
list those I am aware of with the 
thought that references to these 
statements may now and then sim- 
plify our correspondence: 

1. “The Ph.D. Should be Re- 
formed.” Remarks of Profs. Millett, 
Spencer, and Warren at Washing- 
ton Meeting. News Letter, Feb. 
1947. 

2. “Ph.D. Reform — Where Lies 
the Danger?” Prof. Kemp Malone, 


News Letter, March, 1947. 
3. “Ph.D. Reform.” Henry S. 


Canby, News Letter, April, 1947. 

4. “Ph.D. Reform — A Propos- 
al.” Norman Foerster, News Letter, 
May, 1947. 

5. “The Curse of the Profession.” 
Guy A. Cardwell, News letter, May 
1947. 

6. “Outside Comments on the 
Ph.D.” William L. Werner, News 
Letter, Sept., 1947. 

7. “Report on Revision of Ph.D. 
Curriculum in ‘English’.” The CEA 
Critic, Jan., 1951. 

8. “This We Are For.” CEA 
Five Point Program, Critic, Feb., 
1953. Drawn up by Robert Fitz- 
hugh. 

9. “Teaching Teachers to Teach.” 
John Ciardi, Critic, Mar., 1953. 

10. “Curricular Fictions and Re- 
alities.’” Henry W. Sams, Critic, 
March, 1953. 

11. “Prooposed CEA Five Point 
Program.” Rod W. Horton, Critic, 
Mar., 1953. 

12. “A Modest Defense”. Bruce 
Dearing Critic, Feb., 1953. 

I hope committee members will 
call to my attention any other con- 
tributions that will help us to clar- 
ify our problem. 

Some of the comments listed 
above are by members of our com- 
mittee. I would also call attention 
to Prof. Ernest Earnest’s Academic 
Procession, Bobbs-Merril, 1953. On 
pp. 283-86, 326-27, and 333 there are 
passages which are pertinent to 
our work, and which indicate Prof. 
Earnest’s evaluation of what is 
wrong with Ph.D. training. Also, 


item #4 on the list is a condensa- 


tion of an essay by Norman Foer- 
ster in The Journal of General Ed- 
ucation, Vol. 1, No. 2, January, 
1947, where his proposals for the 
Ph.D. are presented in more detail. 
Suggestions Wanted 

I would welcome suggestions as 
to the best method of procedure. 
H, for example, our aim is to -rec- 
ommend ways of making the Ph.D. 
program a more adequate prepara- 
tion for undergraduate English 
teaching, should we perhaps be- 


gin by expressing our individual 
judgments of the part that linguis- 
tics, literary history, and literary 
criticism should have in this prep- 
aration? Should we take as our 
starting point the graduate pro- 
grams of one of the “more en- 
lightened graduate schools”? Or 
should we use as a center of discus- 
sion such a statement as the final 
chapter in Wellek and Warren, 
Theory of Literature, “The Study 
of Literature in the Graduate 
School”? What other approach do 


you consider feasible? 
Some Propositions 


Just to begin the discussion, I 
list a few propositions, most of 
which I’ve culled from the various 
CEA reports listed above. If you 
will return your comments pro and 
con on some or all of these, I shall 


circulate them among the commit- 
tee. Obviously the “propositions,” 
being out of context, may some- 
what distort the given writer’s po- 
sition, so I cite the source in 
News Letter or Critic where pos- 


sible. 


1, There are five approaches 
with greater or less pertinence for 
literary studies: bibliographical, 
linguistic, historical-biographical, 
philosophical and ethical, aesthetic- 
critical. In most graduate schools 
of English, the first 8 are empha- 
sized, the last two neglected, 
whereas the last two are of most 
importance for the English teach- 
er. (Millett, News Letter, Feb., 
1947.) 

2. Millett’s aesthetic-critical 
method of graduate teaching is the 
most dangerous of all as prepara- 
tion for undergraduate teaching. 
(Kemp Malone, News Letter, Mar., 


1947.) 


8. Every graduate student should 
show a constructive mastery of one 
of these five writers: Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Wordsworth. (T. Spencer, News 
Letter, Feb., 1947.) 

4. All graduate students should 
be required to write verse, short 
stories, and criticism. (T. Spencer, 
News Letter, Feb., 1947.) 


5. The foreign language require- 
ment should not be a “reading 
knowledge” of French, German, 
and Latin as a tool for research. 
Instead, the candidate should be 
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expected to be familiar with at 
least one foreign literature in the 
original language. 

6. Courses in Anglo-Saxon and 
Beowulf should not be required of 
all Ph.D. candidates. 

_ 7, There should be a well-organ- 
ized system of teaching intern- 
ships for Ph.D. candidates. (Rod 
Horton, Critic, Mar., 1953, p. 6.) 
8. Courses in teaching methods 
should be required. 


9. There should be some system 


of testing and evaluating teaching 
ability before a candidate is 
awarded the Ph.D. degree. (T. 


Spencer, News Letter, Feb., 1947.) 


10. More opportunity should be 


given for study of contemporary 
literature on the graduate level. 


11. The Ph.D. program should 
train “the man of letters”, in the 
widest sense, rather than the lin- 


guist, or the research scholar. (A. 
Warren, News Letter, Feb., 1947.) 


12. A graduate program in Eng- 
lish should include the study of 
philosophy. 


13. The graduate program in 
English should include the study 
of some art using another medium 


than the word — painting, music, 
architecture. (Ciardi, Critic, Mar., 
1953.) 


14. The Ph.D. thesis should be 
replaced by a series of shorter 
studies, say editing a short work, 
doing a short creative piece, writ- 
ing a critical essay on some con- 
temporary whose position is not 
fixed. (Gohdes as reported by 
Werner, News Letter, Sept., 1947, 
p. 2.) 
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- 15, Interdepartmental and area 
programs should be encouraged. 
16. Since undergraduate English 
teachers are so often expected to 
teach Greek literature in transla- 
tion, the Ph. D. program in Eng- 
lish should provide for the study 
of Greek. (Norman Foerster, Ne 
Letter,- May, 1947.) 
17. Every candidate should ‘take 
a course or courses in literary the- 
ory and in practical criticism. (A. 
Warren, News Letter, Feb., 1947.) 
Would you, finally, care to pre- 
sent a few propostitions of your 
own for the consideration of the 


emmittee 
Alvan S. Ryan 
Chairman 
156 Mercer Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Members of the Committee: 
Morse Allen, Trinity College; Ells- 
worth Barnard, Bowdoin College; 
John Ciardi, Rutgers University; 
Ernest Earnest, Temple University; 
F. Cudworth Flint, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; Norman Foerster, 28 San 
Leandro Park. Rd., Santa Barbara, 
California; Ernest Leisy, Southern 
Methodist University; Norman H. 
Pearson, Yale University; Alvan S. 
Ryan, Princeton, New Jersey; Lio- 
nel Stevenson, Duke University; 
William Werner, Pennsylvania 
State University; Autrey Nell Wi- 
ley, Texas State College for Wom- 


National Teacher Examinations 

On Feb. 11, 1956, the Education- 
al Testing Service of 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton will administer 
National Teacher Examinations at 
centers throughout the United 
States. Applications and fees must 
be received at Princeton by Jan. 
18, For further information write 


to the Educational Testing Service. 
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Shortly before reaching Walden 
Pond we passed a large building 
used for two purposes: selling 
rapid refreshments such as sand- 
wiches, ice cream, coffee, cokes, 
and the like, and also serving as 
the front for a huge trailer camp. 
On beyond a short distance was the 
first of several parking lots situat- 
ed on the gently sloping tree-lined 
hill above Walden Pond. Farther 
on, as Route 126 leaves the Pond, 
there is a more fashionable res- 
taurant, although not too fashion- 
able to cater to roadside service. 

We were told that there was no 
special picnic area — no picnic 
tables, no fireplaces, and that, for 
the most part, people brought 
blankets and sat on the ground 
which served for a table, brought 
their own food and drinks, or ob- 
tained them at one of the two 
nearby restaurants. By the water’s 
edge we consumed our sandwiches 
and soft drinks. Diagnally across 
the pond and -visible in an open 
space among the trees, a long 
— train went roaring noisily 

After supper we toured the en- 
tire Pond, around which runs for 
the most part a well-traveled path 
two to four feet wide. The shores 
and sloping banks are tree-lined, 
and the ground is covered with a 
blanket of dried pine needles. 
Every now and then a lone fisher- 
man, or one being encouraged by 
his wife, stood patiently waiting, 
There must be fish in the Pond, 
stocked, presumably, but none of 
the fishermen we passed seemed 
to be having any luck. As we 
walked along, an occasional glit- 
tering object off shore became on 
investigation discarded beer cans— 
the easiest and laziest way for 
some picnickers to dispose of them. 

As we made our way around the 
Pond we were startled to find 
three young people—two boys and 
a girl, teen-age or not.much past, 
the girl quite. drunk—being ques- 
tioned by .two: policemen. In the 
accelerated twilight under the 
trees we missed the “cairn and 
tablet on the north shore” mark- 
ing “the site where Thoreau built 
his cabin in 1845.” ° 

Back near our starting pdint, 
we passed the bathing beach, pier, 
and bath houses, all being closed 
for the night. Swimming stops at 
eight o’clock at night and, in the- 
ory, the area closes then also, but 
fishing is permitted until ten or 
eleven. Two policemen patrol the 
area from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m., when 
they are replaced by others for the 
remainder of the night. . 

All in all, Walden Pond is an 


impressive and yet a disillusioning| n 


sight. After we had climbed the 
hill and reached our car, we found 
a friendly policeman standing near- 
by. Apparently he was lonely and 
had been waiting for somedne to 
talk to. He told us that on a lovely 
Sunday preceding our arrive] some 
fifteen thousand people had crowd- 
ed into the area. The cars, lined up 
bumper to bumper on the road, had 
overflowed all parking places. 
Eventually, he told us something 
of the seamy and sordid sides of 
Walden as it is today. With two 


Perhaps the fault lies with the 
non-casual tourist who, in anticipa- 


tion, is inclined to forget that the 
Walden Pond of 1955 is in its way 
as different from the Walden Pond 


of 1835 as the world of 1955 is dif- 
ferent from the world of 1845. Per- 


shifts of policemen patrolling the 


Hazzas for a Humble Remonstrance 


Some time ago the editor of one 
of ‘our leading scholarly journals 
waxed between merry and indig- 
nant over the bedraggled and ob- 
viously sécond-hand condition in 
which manuscripts sometimes 
reach his desk. The. column drew 
replies from a reader or two, but 


the world has been waiting for a 


full-dress: pleading of the case of| . 


authors against the irresponsibil- 
ity -of editors; such as “A Humble 
Remonstrance” by Tom Burns Ha- 
ber in the September, 1955, CEA 
Critie (pp. 4-5). | 

Although, having served for 
manhy years on a university publi- 
cation committee, I can appreciate 
the.-value of clean copy, it seems 
to me that justice is entirely on 
Mr. Haber’s side. Lest young and 
innocent members of the Associa- 
tion suppose that the “Remon- 
strance” may be based on hypothe- 
tical situations, or possibly on one 
writer’s unusual bad luck, perhaps 
I might be permitted to document 
it by independent testimony. 


Manuscripts of mine now in the 


officers of various journals. were 
submitted on February 12, 1950; 
March 28, 1952; the middle of 
April, 1952; and May 24, 1962. One 
of them was acknowledged on re- 
ceipt with a warning that there 
would be considerable delay; others 
(including the one sent in 1950) 
are in the hands of an editor who, 
in my experience. invariahly atts 
with ‘superhuman deliberaton: Once 
a poem was held by a magazine so 
long that T had forgotten having 
submitted it when it suddenly 
turned up in print. A happy end- 
ing like that is not so bad; but 
what is the appropriate feeling 
when a contribtuion ‘is held for 
many months, and then returned 
as unsuited to the journal’s “pres- 


facts) by dog-in-manger editors 


a subject formally plural (the 
(Continzed On Page 8) 
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— 
at Pond, there are still numerous vio- 
he lators, both teen-agers and adults, 
- of the legal and moral code. 
| 
n- | 
| 
ds haps the sympathetic seeker may 
| still contact the spirit of Henry 
= | David Thoreau and the Walden = 
v7 Pond of the past; but to the tourist : 
is that spirit remains tantalizingly 
T. vague, aloof, and invisible. a 
ld 
he who were not in the process of ; 
in- accepting them, and others have 
A. been more or less seriously dam- 
7.) aged. Once the destruction took a 
_ ish—form: a rubber stamp designed 
. to record the date of receipt of 
| mail was applied to every single 
in heet, from the first blank one al- 
dy ways provided for editorial com- 
—_ ments on to the last. 
sic, | Another example is a little more 
ar’, typical of what is likely to happen. . 
Some two years ago I sent to an . 
established scholarly journal an 
be = | article falling within its special 
field of interest; the manuscript 
, was held for a year anda half and 
it- then returned. Meanwhile, the edi- 
on- tor had given it a businesslike 
not treatment. For example, the first 
by paragraph was marked for the in- 
=, sertion of a marginal capital by . 
| USEFUL 
| REPORTS 
| by overt | 
| | 
Basic principles and techniques 
which may be spelled te the 
| any report, regard- 
less of its subject matter, are 
described in this comprehen- ao 
J 
Neatness 
Po So much for promptness. What] | APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 
of neatness? 35 West 32nd St. New York 1, N.Y. 
ee At least four manuscripts of 
have been ruined (as ‘arti- 
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title of a book ending in s) was 
queried for grammar. Interlinear 
reference was made to a new book 
that had been published while the 
manuscript was being held ‘. the 
editorial office. In my footnotes, 
-accurate transcriptions in German 
titles of an English name written 
with the apostrophe were circled in 
red — apparently out of a belief 
that Germans never use an apos- 
trophe to spell the genitive case, 
‘even of foreign words. 


Do you naw assume that my 
paper was being editorially pre- 
pared for the press and was re- 
turned to me for a final polishing? 
No, indeed; it was rejected, wilh 
remarks on its suitability to a 
different type of periodical. The 
article has since been accepte1 
elsewhere, but of course I had to 
get rid of the first editor’s crot- 
chets and rubrications by ham- 
ering out a new typescript. Unfor- 
tunately, the style book of the 
other journal did not call for a 
marginal capital. 

Postage? 

To Mr. Haber’s lamentations, I 
could add another softer sob. Au- 
thors have the custom of clipping 
‘to the return envelope (instead of 
pasting) the postage sent with an 
unsolicited manuscript. I believe 
no editor has ever stopped to ask 
himself the reason for this prac- 
tice; at any rate, I never yet have 
had the pleasant experience of 
finding my stamps enclosed with 
‘the letter announcing acceptance 
of an article. I wonder what be- 
comes of them. 


J. D. Thomas 
Rice Institute 


For Freshman 
Research 


Papers 
Selected Source Materials 


1. JOHNSON’S LONDON 
Edited by ROLAND BARTEL 


2. AMERICA THROUGH 
FOREIGN EYES 
(1827 - 1842) 
Edited by ROLAND BARTEL 
& Epwin R. BINGHAM 


About 125 pages each. To be 
ready in January 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


R. M. M. L. A. Annual Meeting 

The Rocky Mountain A. L. A. 
devoted one session of its ninth an- 
nual meeting, at New Mexico High- 
lands University, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, October 14-15, to problems 
of teaching. Seventy-five profes- 
sors and instructors of college and 
university English, many of them 
members of the C.E.A., heard the 
following presentation: Problems 
and Solutions in the Teaching of 
(A.) Freshman English, by Laur- 
ence L. Smith, University of Wy- 
oming; (B.) Sophomore Survey 
Courses, by Norton B. Crowell, 
University of New Mexico; and 
(C.) Graduate English, by Paul J. 
Carter, University of Colorado, 
read by Henry Pettit, University of 
Colorado. Levette J. Davidson, Uni- 
versity of Denver, briefly described 
current projects of the C.E.A. and 
distributed some recent C.E.A. pub- 
lications and membership blanks. 

Using a recent pamphlet of the 
College Registrars Association, The 
Impending Tidal Wave of Students, 
as a basis, Professor Smith warned 
that the next fifteen years will 
bring many threats to present 
standards. In order to keep down 
costs there will be pressure to en- 
large class enrollments, to use less 
well-trained teachers, and to in- 
crease the teaching load to more 
hours per week. These pressures 
should be resisted by college 
teachers and administrators, boti 
for personal and educational rea- 
sons. They would add drudgery, 
lower standards, and defeat the 
liberal arts ideals now praised even 
by commerce and industry. Larger 
classes in other fields, such as the 
social sciences, would increase the 
trend toward objective, factual 
testing in place of essay writing 
and to a decrease in the backing 
of all of the college or university 
of the importance of good English 
to every student. Colleagues, ad- 
ministrators, and the public should 
be aroused to combat this threat- 
ened deterioration of standards. 


Professor Crowell pointed out 
the many factors in our cultural 
environment and in the preparation 
of our students that make a hu- 
manistic course in literature ‘dif- 
ficult for both teacher and student. 
He advocated, however, stiffer 
standards in such a course de- 
signed for both majors and non- 
majors. The teacher should have 
a broadly humanistic attitude rath- 
er than that of a research special- 
ist. 

The paper by Professor Carter 
urged those responsible for grad- 
uate instruction in English to re- 
examine their objectives after a 
careful analysis of the present and 
prospective needs of their students, 


most of whom are preparing to 


teach in high schools or colleges. 
The historic and traditional pat- 
tern of graduate study designed to 
develop research scholars will prob- 
ably need radical revision. Most of 
the candidates for the M.A. degree 
need much more subject matter and 
less research method. We must ac- 
cept their deficiencies and help to 
overcome them. 
Levette J. Davidson 
University of Denver 


South-Central CEA Fall Meeting 

The South-Central CEA break- 
fast on Oct. 29 at Austin was at- 
tended by about 100 persons de- 
spite the early hour. Chief topic 
of the program was “Literature 
Survey Courses in the SC-CEA 
Area.” A report was presented by 
Patrick G. Hogan, Delta State Col- 
lege, based on a survey made by 
himself and Rudolpf  Fiehler, 
Southern State College, Arkansas. 
Mimeographed data were handed to 
each person present. Rudolph Fieh- 
ler, president, presided. 

Officers elected for next year‘ 
Patrick Hogan, president; Frances 
Fletcher of Louisiana Polytechnic, 
secretary; W. B. Leake of Okla- 
homa A. and M., liason officer for 
the several states. The next meet- 
ing will be in New Orleans. 

Ernest E. Leisy 
Southern Methodist University 


Virginia CEA Fall Meeting 

The meeting of the Virginia CEA 
on Oct. 22.was a very good meet- 
ing, with its climax, perhaps, in 
Editor Virginius Dabney’s (of the 
Richmond Times - Dispatch) re- 
marks to the point that we should 
approach the coming boom in reg- 
istration with some plan for weed- 
ing out the incompetent and un- 
teachable. I should like to see this 
point taken up by the CEA gener- 
ally and given vigorous support. 
Included in the meeting was a pan- 
el discussion of “The Problem of 
Reading,” led by R. C. Simonini, 
Jr. of Longwood College. The 
luncheon speaker was Frederick L. 
Gwynn, editor of College English. 
J. O. Bailey 

The Univ. of North Carolina 


Southern California Graduate 
Fellowships 

Seven southern California col- 
leges are offering 24 graduate 
scholarships and fellowships for 
1956-57, ranging from $1200 to 
$2000 for programs leading to the 
MA and Ph.D. in Comparative Lit- 
erature, English and American 
Literature, History, and Political 
Economy. Applications must be re- 
ceived before March 15, 1956. Write 
to Executive Director, Intercolleg- 
iate Program of Graduate Studies, 
Harper Hall, Claremont, Cal. 


In an article in Names for Sept, 
1955 Allen B. Kellogg compares 
Shakespeare’s use of place names 
with Homer’s and concludes’ that 
Shakespeare was not so place con- 
scious as some poets. He appears 
to have been indifferent to matters 
of local color and of geography 
unless they furthered his particu- 
lar dramatic purpose. 


Further Proposed 
By-Laws Change 
Bruce Dearing, Chairman of the 
Committee on Organization and 
By-Laws, asks to have published 
the following proposed change add- 
ed to those already set forth con- 
cerning the Draft Version of the 
By-Laws in the Oct. Critic: 
ARTICLE XIll 
Disposition of Funds 
The corporation shall continue in 
effect until dissolved or annulled 
(a) by vote of a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the members of the as- 
sociation, either present in person 
or voting by mail, at a general 
meeting called by the President of 
the association for the express 
purpose, or 
(b) by action of legally consti- 
tuted civil authority. In the event 
of such dissolution or annulment, 
the assets of the corporation shall 
be turned over by the treasurer of 
the association to similar education 
organizations engaged in the same 
or related fields of endeavor. 


Novelist Attacks Segregation 

William Faulkner, speaking to 
the Southern Historical Association 
in Memphis, said that continued ra- 
cial segregation was as great a 
threat to world peace as commun- 
ism. He called for a “confederation 
of the free,” regardless of color. 


Key Editions 


American Short Stories 
Eugene Current-Garcia, Walton 
Patrick 


668 pages $2.50 list 
An Introduction to Shakespeare 

Hardin Craig 

752 pages $2.50 list 
Modern Essays 

Russel 

515 pages $2.25 list 


Representative Modern Plays— 
American 
Robert Warnock 
766 pages 
Reading Modern Poetry 
Paul Engle, Warren Carrier 
464 pages $2.50 list 


Reading Modern Short Stories 
Jarvis A. Thurston 
720 pages $2.50 list 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


$2.50 list 


Chicago 
Palo Alto \ 
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